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Estimating the population of these various groups of towns for the 
year 1893, the middle of the three years covered in this count, we 
find the annual rate of commitments per thousand of the population 
to be as follows : — 

For the State 794 

City of Boston 1.265 

Cities over 20,000 778 

Cities and towns, 5000 to 20,000 605 

Other towns less than 5000 571 

Thus we see, in Massachusetts, that in Boston the annual occur- 
rence of insanity is twice as great as in towns of less than 20,000 ; 
that the rates for country regions and small towns are practically the 
same. 

May it not be that this difference is due to the foreign population 
in the cities ? While this undoubtedly has some effect, it probably is 
not altogether responsible for it, as statistics in Europe show a 
marked increase of insanity in urban districts over rural. It is prob- 
ably true that the cities contain a larger proportion of middle-aged 
people than the towns, who, as we have already found, are especially 
liable to become iusane. 

But when we remember that in the United States nearly 30 per 
cent of our population are now urban, against only 3 per cent a cen- 
tury ago, we must realize that a great social change has taken place. 
The sudden changes in the habits of our people amount to a social 
upheaval ; and the increase of insanity is merely one of the incidents 
of this state of affairs, and is a very interesting social problem, the 
discussion of which in this brief statistical paper is out of place. 



ENGLISH STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 



In recent issues of the Lancet (London), Aug. 17, Aug. 24, and 
Sept. 21, are articles and comments upon the last report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunac}^ of England, relating to the much-disputed 
question of the " Alleged Increase of Insanity." The following 
extracts deal with the statistical material : — 

The Commissioners again discuss the important question as to 
whether the increase in the total number of lunatics implies an 
increase of insanity in its more active forms. In connection with 
this matter they compare the average annual increases since 1859, 
and point out that the average annual increase in the last six years 
(1889 to 1894, inclusive), — viz., 1623, — is less than that of the 
decades 1859 to 1868, and 1869 to 1878, when it was 1641 and 1671, 
respectively, in spite of the large increase of the general population. 
The proportion, however, of the total yearly admissions of lunatics 
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into institutions for lunatics, and as single patieuts, to total popula- 
tion, has increased almost continuously from 1869 to 1893 ; but it is 
gratifying to find that there was a slight decrease in 1894, the ratio 
being 10,000 of admissions to population dropping from 5.99 to 5.88. 
This steady increase of admissions, with the exception of 1894, is 
attributed partly to the reception in recent years of more cases of 
mental decay resulting from old age, the ratio of old-age admissions 
to total admissions being 2.2 per cent higher in 1893 than in 1883. 

An important factor in the accumulation of cases is the diminished 
death rate in asylums in the last thirty-six years, the ratio falling 
from 10.31 per cent of the average numbers resident in the decade 
1859-68 to 9.78 for the past six years. Against this, however, must 
be set the fact that the recovery rate has increased, the ratio last year 
being 40.31 per cent of the total admissions, or 1.86 higher than in 

1893, and 0.65 higher than the average of the ten years including 

1894. The diminished death rate and increased recovery rate, how- 
ever, when balanced against each other, are calculated to account for 
4228 of the total number under care at the end of 1894. The 
figures shown in the report certainly give no cause for alarm as to 
the prospect of a marked increase of cases of insanity in proportion 
to the population, and the increasing recovery rate and diminishing 
death rate are matters upon which those responsible for the manage- 
ment of institutions for the insane throughout the country are to be 

heartily congratulated. 

# '" # # * # # 

"We are glad to note in the recently-issued report a first install- 
ment of such age statistics, which, if continued for a series of years, 
and if amplified, will in a few years afford the means for throwing 
much light upon this important and interesting problem. It is 
pointed out that in recent years there has been a marked increase in 
the number and proportion of admitted cases of ' mental decay result- 
ing solely from old age.' In proof of this the Commissioners show 
that in 1883 the admissions to asylums of persons aged upward of 
sixty years were equal to 12.5 per cent of the total admissions ; in 
1888 this proportion had increased to 13.2 per cent, and in 1893 it 
had further increased to 14.7 per cent." 

The ratio per 1000 of the English population returned as men- 
tally deranged under the age of forty-five years was 2.24 in 1871, 
2.29 in 1881, and 2.26 in 1891. Thus the ratio of insanity to popu- 
lation at these ages remained practically stationary during this period 
of twenty years. Above the age of forty-five years, however, the 
calculation of the ratio of insanity gives very different results. The 
ratio was 6.35 per 1000 in 1871, 7.40 in 1881, and 8.02 in 1891. In 
the absence of information as to the ages of cases admitted to asy- 
lums, it was impossible to ascertain how much of this increased inci- 
dence of mental derangement upon elderly persons was due to what 
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may correctly be called the accumulation of cases caused by the 
improved treatment of the insane in asylums, and how much to an 
increase in the number of admissions of cases of senile dementia. 
The figures given in the Lunacy Commissioners' last report estab- 
lished beyond doubt the steady increase, both actual and relative, in 
the admission of cases of so-called insanity above the age of sixty 
years. The important bearing of these figures in the direction of 
disproving the reality of the alleged increase of insanity in this 
country will, it may be hoped, induce the Commissioners to give more 
complete statistics of the ages of the annual admissions to all asylums 
for the insane in future reports." 

TT TV TV TV tv 

" Since the last-mentioned paper was read the Lunacy Commission- 
ers have added to their reports a new and valuable table, which will 
before long supply the much-needed material for calculating the pre- 
cise effect of insanity upon the rates of mortality of males and of 
females at different ages. Although the full value of these tables 
cannot be attained until they are available for a series of years, it 
may not be without interest to note some of the results shown in the 
table referred to, which appears in the recently-issued forty-ninth 
report, dealing with the insane patients known to the Commissioners 
on Jan. 1st last." 

*j/, ji. jfe -y- Jt. 
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" It is, however, very interesting to note that the excess of mortal- 
ity due to insanity is far greatest at the earlier ages and declines 
steadily to the end of life. Taking 100 to represent the rate of 
mortality among males in the general English population at each 
successive age period, the mortality among the male insane was 2237 
at from fifteen to twenty, 1409 at from twenty to twenty-five, 1046 
at from twenty-five to thirty-five, and 867 at from thirty-five to 
forty-five. At subsequent age periods the proportion to 100 declines 
still more rapidly from 519 at from forty-five to fifty-five, to 246 at 
from seventy-five to eighty-five. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the far greater relative excess of the mortality of the insane at 
the earlier ages is due to the much larger proportion of acute cases 
among the inmates of asylums under forty-five years of age. This is 
a point on which further statistical information would be both inter- 
esting and valuable. The mortality statistics of the female inmates of 
asylums give very similar results. It may be noted, however, that 
the rate of mortality in 1893 was lowest — 63.3 per 1000 — at the 
age period forty-five to fifty-five, and at later periods rose success- 
ively to 270.9 at the seventy-five to eighty-five period. The rate 
at each age period was very considerably lower than the male rate at 
the same age. Consequently, the excess of mortality due to insanity 
was also far smaller among females than among males. The rela- 
tive excess of female mortality was, however, as in the case of male 
mortality, greatest at the earlier age periods and steadily declined to 
the end of life. The death rate among the female insane at the age 
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of fifteen to twenty years was 1547 to 100 among the general popu- 
lation, at twenty to twenty-five years it was 1254, and at twenty-five 
to thirty -five years it was 893 ; the proportion to 100 further receded 
at subsequent age periods, and at seventy-five to eighty-five years it 
was only 208. The Lunacy Commissioners in their table compare 
also the mean mortality of the insane at all ages with the general 
English rate at all ages. This comparison is, however, absolutely 
valueless and misleading, unless correction is made for the abnormal 
age constitution of the insane population, which includes no infants 
and but few children, and a very excessive proportion of persons over 
sixty years of age. 

It would be unwise to attach too much importance to this consid- 
eration of the Lunacy Commissioners' valuable figures for a single 
year, but it is safe to conclude that Dr. Farr very considerably under- 
stated the effect of insanity upon English mortality when he said 
that the mortality of the insane ' is three times greater than among 
the general population at the same age.' In 1893 the rate of mortal- 
ity among the inmates of the English asylums, male and female, 
between the ages of twenty-five and fifty-five, when the inmates are 
most numerous, was more than six times the rate that prevailed at 
the same ages among the general English population. 



STATISTICS OF PROSTITUTION. 



From a paper read before the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement, April, 1895, by Dr. Arthur K. Stone, on The Relation of 
the Experience of Europe to the Solution of the Problem of ProstitUr 
tion in Boston, the following statistical data are taken : — 

The proportion of prostitutes under police control may be judged 
from the following statistics : The Prefect of Police in Paris 
admitted to Professor Dr. Lassar, of Berlin, who was sent by the 
German Government to investigate the methods of control in the 
city of Paris, that there were fully 100,000 prostitutes in Paris, and 
I cannot see that this estimate includes the large number of girls 
working in restaurants and wine shops, but simply women who have 
no regular means of support except their profession. There were in 
all Paris in January, 1888, only 67 licensed houses. Many of the 
houses of Paris are in a great measure kept open for the edification 
of travellers who are taken to see the sights of the wicked city, and 
sexual intercourse is rather of secondary importance. 

In Belgium, with its 6,000,000 people, there were, according to 
Dr. Fiaux, only 96 licensed houses with 486 inmates, while the in- 
scribed prostitutes numbered 661. At the same time there are 585 
women known to be prostitutes by the police, but not inscribed by 



